


























TRITONIA AND SCYLLA. 


THE STARRY FLAG; 
OR, 
The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann, 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHO STOLE THE WALLET? 


T was six o’clock when Ruel Belcher rose 

from his bed, and wondered how he could 
have slept so long; but he concluded that the 
fatigue and excitement of collecting a bad debt 
were the cause, and as he dressed himself he 
congratulated himself upon his good fortune in 
obtaining his money; and considering the 
character and antecedents of Dock, he had 
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abundant reasons for doing so. Ruel was a 
hard-working carpenter, and by no means a 
rich man. The two hundred and fifty dollars, 
therefore, was a large sum of money to him: 
and as he had had no expectation of collecting 
it, he was peculiarly happy in its possession. 

As he put on his clothes, he could not help 
thinking what a pleasure it would be to tell his 
wife that he had the money in his pocket; and 
as the thought passed through his mind, he 
went to the bed and raised the pillow under 
which he had placed his wallet. 

It was not there. 

Ruel was alarmed. He pulled out the pil- 
lows and bolster, shook the bed-clothes, turned 
the mattress, and searched in every place he 
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could think of for the lost treasure. 
certainly gone. Ruel was in despair. What 
a story this would be to tell his wife! He felt 
cheap and mean to think he had been “ smart” 
enough to collect the money, and had then lost 
it. He finished dressing himself, and then 
made another thorough search for the wallet, 
but with no better success than before. 

He went down stairs, and announced his 
loss to his sister. She was quite sure it must 
be somewhere in the room, and she went up 
and searched for it. Then Mr. Fairfield came 
in, and,,being informed of the loss, he went up 
and searched for it; but the wallet was not to 
be found. 

*“T can’t think what’s become on’t,” said 
Mrs. Fairfield, greatly perplexed. 

“ Norleither,” replied Ruel. ‘I was dream- 
ing of that money last night, now I think of 
it. It seemed to me I got scared about it. I 
had an idea some one was coming into the 
recom to take it away from me.” 

** Perhaps you wasn't asleep,” suggested Mrs. 
Fairfield, glanciug at her husband. 

**O,I slept like a rock. I didn’t know a 


It was 


thing from the time I went to sleep till six 
o’clock this morning,” added Ruel. 

“Perhaps you kinder half waked up when 
Nathan went into your room,” continued the 


matron. 

**Did he come into the room?” 

*“ Yes, I went in about ’leven o’clock,” added 
Mr. Fairfield. 

“ Well, I didn’t hear you.” 

“Perhaps you sort o’ waked, and, seein 
Nathan, thought you dreamed it,” explained 
Mrs. Fairfield. 

“Tt may have been so, but I don’t think it 
was. What did you come into the room for, 
Nathan?” asked Ruel. 

“T hope you don’t think I took your money!” 
exclaimed Mr. Fairfield. 

““Of course I don’t think anything of that 
sort.” 

Rue! did not believe his brother-in-law had 
robbed him, though he could not help thinking 
that such a thing was possible, with a man who 
loved money as Nathan did. 

“T'll tell you how.it was, Ruel,” continued Mr. 
Fairfield, not a little embarrassed by the cir- 
cumstances which appeared to conspire against 
him. “ As Levi’s guardeen, I think twenty-one 
dellars is too much for him to have.” 

** So do I,” interposed Mrs. Fairfield, willing 
to justify her husband. ‘It’s a shame for him 
to behave as he does. He knows more’n his 
uncle now, and if sunthin ain’t done, the boy’ll 
go to ruin right off.” 
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‘*T didn’t mean Levi should fool away that 
money, no how; and I went up stairs for it, 
after he had gone to sleep. That’s the long 
and short of the whole matter.” 

“ That’s the truth, you may depend upon’t,” 
added his sympathizing spouse. 

“Did you get the money?” asked Ruel, 
curiously. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“*T suppose not.” 

“T sarched all his pockets, but I couldn’t 
find nothin on’t.” 

* Levi isn’t a fool,” added Ruel. 

‘* What do you mean by that?” demanded 
Nathan. 

“ After you tried to take his money away 
from him by force, he wouldn’t be likely to 
bring it into the house again. But that’s 
neither here nor there: my money’s gone, if 
Levi's isn’t, and I'd like to know what has be- 
come of it.” 

** So should I,” said Mr. Fairfield. 

“I can’t think what has become on’t,” added 
Mrs. Fairfield. “Nobody couldn’t git into 
the house to steal it. The doors were all bolted 
this mornin just as I left ’em last night, and 
none of the winders has been teched. I can't 
see through it at all.” 

‘Nor I nuther,” said Mr. Fairfield. ‘*Two 
hundred and fifty dollars is a sight of money 
to lose.” 

“¢ Where’s Levi?” asked Ruel. ‘“‘ Perhaps he 
will know something about it. Where is he?” 

“I don’t know. I hain’t seen the boy sence 
I gotup. I s’pose he’s gone off after dog-fish,” 
replied Mrs. Fairfield. 

*‘ T hain’t seen him nuther,” added her hus- 
band. “I went down after sunthin to eat, 
and hain’t been about house till just now.” 

Uncle Nathan had actually purchased another 
slice from the under side of the round, that 
morning, and after the ingratitude of his 
brother-in-law in siding with Levi, taking 
twenty-five cents from his pocket for such a 
purpose was like taking out the best tooth in 
his head. 

Ruel was nervous and uneasy about his 
money. He hoped Levi might know some- 
thing about it, and he went to the cove to see 
if he was there. Levi was not there; but the 
dingy dory was, which. proved that he had not 
gone after dog-fish. At seven o’clock the 
young fisherman had not returned. When 
Mrs. Fairfield went up stairs to make the bed, 
she saw the old clothes of Levi hanging in the 
closet; and then she made the astounding dis- 
covery that he had dressed himself in his Sun- 
day suit. 
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“ What can it mean?” exclaimed she, after 
she had announced the significant fact to her 
husband and the guest...” 

“It means that he has gone off,” replied Mr. 
Fairfield. 

“« Gone off!” repeated Ruel. 

“ Run away,” added Nathan. 

‘‘ Perhaps. he is round town somewhere now.” 

“J guess’ not. What did he dress himself 
up for? "Why didn’t he come home to break- 
fist? If he dressed up for company, why don’t 
he stay and see the company?” continued the 
guardian of Levi, piling up his interrogatory 
arguments, until the poor boy seemed to be 
crushed and condemned beneath the weight of 
them. 

There was something like triumph apparent 
in the tones and the manner of Nathan Fair- 
field, as he heaped up the evidence against his 
nephew. Ruel could not think now, with all 
these indications of Levi’s guilt, that he — his 
brother-in-law — had taken his money. Be- 


sides, he had labored hard on the preceding 
evening to show that Levi was a bad boy; 
Ruel would not believe it, and it was pleasant 
to have his statement proved to be correct, 
especially at the expense of the unbeliever. 

“I didn’t think Levi was a bad boy,” said 
Ruel, musing. 


‘*He didn’t seem like one to 
me, and I rather liked him.” 

““T cal’late you’ll believe what I say an- 
other time,” replied Nathan. ‘ Levi’s a bad 
boy; and he’s been goin on from bad to wus, 
till no one can tell what'll become on him. I 
s’pose you know what’s come of your money 
now.” 

‘*T hope Levi didn’t take it,” answered Ruel; 
and he really did hope so, even while it seemed 
to be impossible to doubt the fact. 

“That boy must be taken care on. ’Tain’t 
no use to let him run any longer,” added the 
guardian. 

‘* What can we do?” 

‘* We must find him first. I think we’d bet- 
ter have him taken up, and then we can tell 
what's best to be done,” replied Nathan. 

“Before we do that, we had better look 
round town, and see if we can find him.” 

“He ain’t in town now, you may depend 
on’t. He’s gone off.” 

Ruel was not so positive, and an hour was 
spent in searching the vicinity for the fugitive. 
lle was not to be found, and by nine o’clock a 
warrant for the arrest of Levi, on the charge of 
robbing his bed-fellow of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, was taken out, and placed in the 
hands of an officer, who immediately went to 
Gloucester in search of the alleged robber. 


“to disturb the visitor. 
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Nathan Fairfield groaned in spirit on that 
day, for Ruel Belcher appeared to be quartered 
upon him for several days; and what pounds 
of the under side of the round he would con- 
sume! What quantities of hot biscuit he would 
devour! What ounces of cheap tea he would 
pourdown! What spoonfuls of brown sugar 
he would use! It was really appalling, and 
not even the satisfaction of proving that Levi 
was a rascal could compensate for such an 
inroad upon his: domestic economy. Leaving 
him to groan in anguish over his visitor’s ter- 
rific appetite, we will return to the unfortunate 
youth, over whom the clouds of wrath were 
gathering thick and black. 

Levi got up at daylight, and dressed himself 
in his best clothes, for the visit to Gloucester. 
He hoped that the influence of Ruél Belcher 
would have some effect upon his lot; that his 
uncle would permit him to have and to enjoy 
his extra earnings in peace. He felt grateful 
to the guest for the interest he had manifested 
in him, and if he had dared to do so, he would 
have told him all about the money he had con- 
cealed in the rocks, and all about his plan to 
buy The Starry Flag. 

Levi dressed himself very carefully, so as not 
He did not like to go 
away and leave him, for Ruel had seemed like 
a friend; but The Starry Flag might be sold 
if there was any delay. -Besides, he hoped to 
return before the guest departed, and thus se- 
cure his influence in reconciling his guardian 
to the new boat. With a light step he de- 
scended the stairs, and left the house, passing 
out through the cellar door, which fastened 
with a wooden spring; for, when Ruel had so 
much money about him, he did not think it 
was safe to leave the back deor unbolted. 

The thought of the guest’s money made him 
inquire whether his own was safe. He had 
left it out doors, because it would be more se- 
cure than under the same roof with his guar- 
dian; but he had some doubts. Dock Vincent 
might have watched him when he concealed 
the wallet. His heart rose up into his throat 
at the very thought; but he hastened down to 
the cove. The cacke-he had made had not 
been disturbed, and after removing the stones 
he had heaped upon it, he took the wallet from 
the crevice in the rock. It was all right, and 
his heart leaped with exultant joy. 

With a light step he walked through the vil- 
lage, and took the road to Gloucester. As he 
trudged along, bright visions lighted up his 
vivid imagination, and he pictured to himself 
the pleasure he should derive from sailing 
The Starry Flag. If his uncle did not treat 
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him well, or would not allow him to enjoy his. 


own earnings, he could even live on board the 
boat; for there was a cuddy large enough for 
him to sleep in. 

There would be an ‘“ awful tempest,” when 
uncle Nathan found he had bought the boat; 
but Levi was prepared for the worst. He was 
deterinined not to be “‘ground down” any 
longer. If his guardian would not make a man 
of him, he would make a man of himself. 

Thus dreaming of the future, and thus pre- 
paring his mind for the wrath of his guardian, 
he entered Gloucester, and soon found the 
wharf where The Starry Flag lay. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE ENCHANTRESS. 
BY L. A. B. C. 
(cayoLupED.] 
“ M* child, my clifld! ” cried Cratzis, “ you 
know not what yousay. Beware of the 
palace of Circe: her enchantments are death.” 

**T will not enter,” pleaded the maiden. ‘I 
would but look upon her glittering towers and 
lovely gardens.” 

** Scylla, Scylla, hide your eyes from gazing, 
and your ears from hearing her blandishments. 
To look or listen is to enter. She is a most 
wicked sorceress.” 

“Ah, but they say she is very beautiful,” 
sighed Scylla. Yet she listened to her mother, 
and played yet a while with her shells and 
pebbles. 

One day, while Scylla was sporting in the 
river with her ocean playmates, she saw Glau- 
cus leaning against a rock, gazing upon her. 
She was greatly alarmed at his appearance, 
and his glossy, @@a-green locks; but when 
Tritonia told her he was a god, she suffered 
him to approach, and even speak to her. 

“The fame of your loveliness,” saic he, 
** reached my ears when I was but a poor fish- 
erman. I long desired to behold you, but it 
was then denied me. NowI am a god, and I 
have come to implore you to go with me to my 
ocean palace. There you shall be a goddess, 
than whom only Amphitrite will be greater, 
and none more beautiful. Will you go with 
me?” 

But Scylla did not like his pallid face and 
finny arms, and she declined the proffered hon- 
ors, and fled to her dwelling. 

Poor Glaucus, however, was in deep despair, 
for he wanted the beautiful Scylla to go with 
him to his ocean home. He waited many days 
by the rock, to catch a glimpse of her again, 
but she did not dare to return. Fora long time 
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he pined in deepest grief, taking no notice of 
the honors paid to his divinity, nor of the 
sports of the graceful sea-nymphs, who strove 
in vain to divert him from his gloom. He 
thought of Minerva. 

‘¢ Surely,” said he to himself, ‘‘ Minerva, who 
pitied my aspirations for wisdom, and made 
me immortal, will not let me sink in despair 
for love of a beautiful maiden; she will give 
her to me.” 

But Minerva was the goddess of wisdom, and 
had little sympathy for any other desires; so 
he gave up that hope. 

‘There is wonderful magic in herbs,” he 
thought; ‘‘may there not be some potent plant 
which will turn the heart of this fairest of 
maidens? — Alas, I know it not!” 

Suddenly he remembered the great enchan- 
tress, Circe —a beautiful and powerful sorceress, 
who had the power of changing men into beasts 
or stones by her magic plants and incantations. 
With new hope springing up in his heart, he 
repaired to the home of this evil magician, and 
told her his story, and besought her aid, that 
she would throw a magic spell about the lovely 
Scylla that would turn her heart to him, and 
make her willing to become a sea-nymph. 

‘* She is the most beautiful creature that ever 
lived!” he exclaimed, with enthusiasm. ‘ Ve- 
nus herself is not fairer than this little sea- 
side pearl. I cannot endure ry existence 
without her; and if she will not dwell with me 
in my ocean palace, J shall regret my immor- 
tality, and long to be a mortal again, that I 
may die.” 

Circe listened to his words, and evil passions 
began toMankle in her heart; for she admired 
this sea-green divinity very much, and she 
could not bear that he should be insensible to 
her own. beauty; for she was indeed very fair 
to look upon, and was very vain of her brilliant 
beauty, and decked her form with rare and 
rich robes and ornaments. But envy now 
filled her wicked heart towards the fair Scylla, 
whose loveliness had thus eclipsed her own; 
and there is no passion so cruel and rémorse- 
less as envy. She would gladly have trans- 
formed the comely Glaucus into a tiger or a 
swine, but she had no power over immortals, 
and she determined to revenge his slight upon 
Scylla. So she told him that she had magic 
herbs that would make the timid Scylla more 
willing to dwell in the sea; upon which Glau- 
cus thanked her, little dreaming of the double 
import of her words. 

First she called Tritonia, and, assuming a 
gracious mien, addressed her: — 

‘“‘ Princess, upon the shores of Sicily there 
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dwells a lovely maiden, in the vineyards of 
Cratzis, who has long desired to visit my pal- 
ace. Go thou with this chariot and bring her 
hither, that she may listen to the songs of my 
sirens, and bask in the fragrance of my gar- 
dens: then she shall return again.” 

Tritonia sped away to do her bidding, — for 
she did not dream that one so fair could be 
vile, — and besought the maiden to return in 
the chariot drawn by the dolphins. 

“Ah, Cratzis warns me never to look upon 
the magic palace,” sighed Scylla. ‘I dare not 
go.” 

“But you shall return | agua, and Cratzis 
will not have missed you.” 

So Scylla suffered herself to be persuaded, 
and stepping into the gilded chariot, soon 
reached the Aigean isle. Stepping upon the 
shore, she seemed to have landed upon a bar- 
ren waste of rocks and sand. 

“Surely,” she thought, ‘this cannot be the 
lovely isle of Circe, with its glowing gardens 
and ravishing music.” 

But when she had climbed a high rock, she 
saw, in the centre of the island, the towers of 
the palace glittering through the trees. She 
now pressed eagerly forward, but had gone 
only a little way when she met a youth ap- 
proaching, half walking and half-flying; for 


he had wings on his cap and on his shoes, 
and carried a rod composed of two twisted 
serpents. 

‘Turn back! turn back!” he said, pointing 


with his rod towards her home. “There is 
death in the very air of yonder gardens!” 

‘‘T will not eat or drink in the palace,” said 
Scylla; ‘*and how can harm befall me? I shall 
soon return.” So she went on to the gate of 
the enchanted gardens. The gate was open, 
and she entered. Here all was changed. In 
an instant she had come from a barren waste 
into the most luxurious bowers of beauty — 
trees heavy with most luscious fruits, and 
flowers whose strange and gorgeous blossoms 
exhaled intoxicating perfumes, while their bril- 
liant dyes fairly dazzled the sight. Every foot- 
step pressed flowers, while a thousand birds of 
radiant plumage thrilled the air with floods of 
harmony. 

Scylla was enraptured. She forgot her fears, 
her home, her mother, and exclaimed, ‘“O, 
rapture! O, beauty! Here will I dwell for- 
ever!” 

A lion sprang suddenly upon her, and she 
shrieked with terror; but he instantly crouched 
fawning at her feet. Other animals appeared, 
but they were quite tame and gentle. Then 
Circe came forth to greet her. She kissed her 
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guest, and, embracing her, led her into the pal- 
ace, and placed before her food and wine. But 
Scylla wou!d not eat, and Circe seemed grieved, 
not offended. 

“Ah, pretty one,” she said, ‘‘so you, too, 
have listened to the cruel tales that are told of 
me. They are no more true than that you, 
with all your beauty, shall become a hideous 
monster, the terror of the world. You do not 
believe this; then do not believe ‘that I have 

ever been wicked and cruel.” 

*““You are, indeed, too beautiful to be vile,” 
said Scylla, with restored confidence; ‘but I 
am not hungry.” 

“Then I will show you my lovely bowers and 
fountains,” replied Circe, again embracing her, 
and leading her forth into her bowers — such 
musical fountains, falling over the most deli- 
cately sculptured marble statues, that Scylla 
could scarcely believe they were not real, liv- 
ing forms. 

‘‘I suppose my cruel slanderers would say 
these perfect statues are some of my victims, 
that I have turned to stone. Observe the art 
with which the sculptor has wrought the ex- 
pression of grief and terror on this maiden’s 
face.” 

Scylla shuddered with a vague horror, as she 
looked upon the terror-stricken features of a 
lovely girl in marble, for she thought such 
must have been the look had a living maiden 
felt herself turning to stone. 

“Ts it not worthy the chisel of Pygmalion?” 
asked Circe, in so sweet a tone that Scylla did 
not doubt she was gazing upon the work of 
that unrivalled artist. 

One thing she observed — that notwithstand- 
ing the beautiful forms of the fountains, and 
their liquid music, the water was nowhere 
limpid and pure, and no pure white flowers 
grew in the gardens; only gaudy and brilliant 
blossoms, with heavy odors. 

‘Here is the spring of eternal youth,” said 
Circe, pausing before a basin of water, around 
which grew bright crimson and purple flowers. 
“Tf you will not eat or drink with me, do but 
lave your weary limbs in this fountain. It 
were a pity that your rare beauty should ever 
fade. Bathe in this spring, and you will never 
grow old and ugly, but always preserve the 
loveliness that now enchants the world.” 

If it were a weakness in the maiden to desire 
eternal youth and beauty, she was not alone in 
such weakness. So she plunged into the magi- 
cal waters, in which Circe had already mingled 
the juice of her most powerful herbs. Sud- 
denly there seemed to rise from the depths of 
the fountain the heads of barking dogs, and a 
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throng of serpents quite surrounding her, from 
which she attempted to flee in terror. But 
what were her horror and dismay to find that 
she could not escape from them, for they were 
a portion of herself, whom the hideous arts of 
Circe had changed to a frightful monster, with 
six long, snake-like heads! She fled, in her 
terror, to the sea, where Tritonia still awaited 
her; but the sea-nymph disappeared in fright 
at the approach of such a terrible monster. 
Wild with horror, she plunged into the sea, 
and swam to a cave on the coast of Sicily, 
opposite the dwelling of another frightful mon- 
ster called Charybdis, who, twice a day, drank 
up the sea and disgorged it again. Here all 
that was lovely and mortal of the once beautiful 
Scylla soon passed away, and only the snaky, 
barking creature remained. These hideous 
heads amused themselves by reaching out of 
the cave and seizing helpless sailors, whose 
ships came within reach of their frightful jaws. 

And here she remains to this day, the terror 
of all mariners who approach that coast, and 
the dreadful victim of the wicked enchantress. 


FORM OF THE EARTH. 


T is quite commonly supposed that, before 

the time of Columbus, the true form of the 
earth was not known. This is an erroneous 
notion. Aristotle, a Greek philosopher of the 
fourth century before our era, gave many of 
the reasons for believing the earth to be 
a sphere which we now give for the same 
opinion. A century later, the Greek geog- 
rapher, Eratosthenes, found the circumference 
of the earth, according to his calculation, to 
be two hundred and fifty thousand stadia, or 
between twenty and twenty-five thousand 
miles. Indeed, as to the size of the earth, the 
old Greek was much nearer the truth than 
Columbus himself. Convinced that he had 
reached India, Columbus thought the world 
much smailer than previous calculations had 
made it. In a letter to Queen Isabella, written 
during his last voyage, he says, ‘‘ The world is 
small— much smaller than people suppose.” 


—— AN immense aquarium is being con- 
structed for the French Exposition, having a 
front of one hundred feet. Sharks, porpoises, 
and every variety of fish are to be therein col- 
lected for the amusement of the public. 


—— Way is an inclined plane like a lazy 
dog? Because it is a slow pup. 


—— Way is Mr. Ahle’s brewery like a Jewish 
tavern? He brews drink there. 
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WEIGHING THE BABY. 
BY ETHEL LYNN. 


s Howm, pounds does the baby weigh — 
Baby who came but a month ago? 
How many pounds from the crowning curl 
To the rosy point of the restless toe?” 


Grandfather ties the ’kerchief’s knot, 
Tenderly guides the swinging weight, 
And carefully over his glasses peers 
To read the record, ‘‘ Only eight.” 


Softly the echo goes around; 
The father laughs at the tiny girl; 

The fair young mother sings the words, 
While grandmother smooths the golden curl, 


And stooping above the precious thing, 
Nestles a kiss within a prayer, 

Murmuring softly, ‘‘ Little one, 
Grandfather did not weigh you fair.” 


Nobody weighed the baby’s smile, 

Or the_love that came with the helpless one; 
Nobody weighed the threads of care 

From which a woman’s life is spun. 


No index tells the mighty worth 
Of little baby’s quiet breath — 

A soft, unceasing metronome, 
Patient and faithful until death. 


Nobody weighed the baby’s soul; 

For here on earth no weight there be 
That could avail: God only knows 

Its value in eternity. 


Only eight pounds to hold a soul 
That seeks no angel’s silver wing, 

But shrines it in this human ‘guise, 
Within so frail and small a thing! 


O mother, laugh your merry note; 
Be gay and glad; but don’t forget 

From baby’s eyes looks out a soul 
That claims a home in Eden yet. 


PRACTICAL Science. —A very valuable pock- 
et-knife was dropped into a twenty-four feet 
well, half full of water. ‘* How shall we get it 
out? Shall we have to draw the water from 
the well?” The writer proposed to use a strong 
horse-shoe magnet, near by, suspended by a 
cord. ‘But we can’t see where to lower the 
magnet, so as to touch the knife.” ‘Throw 
the sun’s rays down the bottom of the well by 
a looking-glass,” was the second answer. It 
was done; the knife rendered visible from tne 
top of the well, the magnet came into contact, 
and the knife brought up—all being accom- 
plished in a minute of time. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


IFE INSURANCE is one of the most be- 
neficent institutions of the age in which we 
live, and is rapidly gaining in favor with the 
American people. Thousands of families have 
been saved from want by it; and many a man 
has been comforted on his death bed by the 
reflection that the loved ones would not suffer 
when he could no longer care for them. 

What is Life Insurance? John Smith is a 
poor man, who supports his family by his 
daily labor. He has a wife and seven children. 
His expenses are large, and he can save little 
or nothing from his small income. All men 
are mortal, and so is John Smith. At forty 
years of age he dies, leaving nothing to feed, 
clothe, and shelter his little ones. It is all his 
widow can do to take care of her children, 
without earning a subsistence for them. If 
there are no rich relations to help them, the 
family must go to the poorhouse, or, at least, 
be separated, and endure many privations. 

If John Smith, when he was married at the 
age of twenty-five, had taken out a life insur- 
ance policy, paying about twenty dollars a 
year, the company, at his death, would have 
paid his wife a thousand dollars. If he had 
taken a policy for three thousand dollars, pay- 
ing about sixty dollars a year, he would have 
been obliged to save only one dollar and fifteen 
cents a week from his earnings. Most men 
could lay aside this small sum weekly without 
any sacrifice of comfort to themselves or their 
families. 

The system of life insurance is based upon 
the results of a careful study of the bills of 
mortality. In every hundred persons a certain 
number will attain the age of seventy, a certain 
number the age of sixty, and soon. By these 
observations the annual premiums are deter- 
mined; the younger the person insured, the 
less the sum to be paid. The moncy received 
by the company for premiums is used in pay- 
ing the losses. Only persons in good health 
can be insured. A person twenty-one years 
old pays about seventeen dollars a year, while 
one fifty years old must pay about fifty dollars. 


EXxcHANGEsS. — Our exchanges are requested 
to send their papers directed to “Our Boys 
AND GiRLs,” Boston. 
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LITTLE THINGS. . 


Wuicn is the heavier, a pound of gold 
or a pound of feathers? A pound of feathers; 
for they are wéighed by avoirdupois weight — 
7ooo grains in a pound; while the gold is 
weighed by Troy weight — 5760 grains in a 
pound, . 

—— Tue Boston Public Library contains 
one hundred and thirty thousand six hundred 
and seventy-eight volumes. 











Aw Irishman says that a cofiin is the 
house a man lives in when he is dead. 

A Lire full of constant employment is 
the only safe and happy one. 

THE receipts of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company now average from four thousand to 
five thousand dollars daily. 

Puncu’s advice how to kill time — shoot 
every day. 

BoILInG springs, resembling the Gey- 
sers of Iceland, are among the singular phe- 
nomena of nature in Nevada. 

Works, and not words, are the proof 
of love. 

TuREE and five cent currency notes are 
no longer printed — the law having directed 
their abolishment. 

ARTEMUS Warp says, ‘ Let us be hap- 
py, and live within our means, even if we have 
to borrow money to do it with.” 

One hundred miles west of Fort Riley 
is the centre of the United States. 

WHEN may a loaf of bread be said to 
be inhabited? When it has a little Indian in it. 

Ir you are looking at a picture, you try 
to give it the advantage of a good light. Be as 
courteous to your fellow-beings as you are toa 
picture. 

CARELESSNESS is little better than a 
half-way house between accident and design. 

Tue daily consumption of oysters in 
Paris amounts to upwards of three quarters of 
a million. ; 

—— An Ohio paper says, ‘‘Some say there 
are but two sexes, the male and the femalc; 
but you have only to get into Massachusetts to 
find a Middlesex.” 

So long as life remains to us, our duties 
are unfinished. There is no room for idleness 
here. 

—— Mapper colors red. This is the reason 
why the madder you get the redder you grow. 

—— A LIE may allude to a small thing; but 
there is no such thing as a small lie. 
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THE BLUE JAY. 


BY E. A. SAMUELS. 


MONG the gaudily plumaged birds of our 

forests, one of the most common and 
best known is the blue jay. Every boy in the 
country is perfectly well acquainted with it, 
and there are but few who reside in the city 
who have not some knowledge of it, generally, 
from personal observation. Still a few words 
here about this bird will not be out of place, 
especially as it is one of the very few that 
remain with us through the winter, enlivening 
the woods with its merry whistle and brisk 
and grotesque movements. 


The blue jay is distributed pretty abundant- 
ly through all of the United States east of the 
Missouri River, from the Southern States to the 
nothern portions of the New England States, 
where it is replaced by a nearly-related species, 
the Canada jay. 

Its food is more varied than that of almost 


any other bird we have. In winter the berries 
of the cedar, barberry, or blackthorn, with the 
few eggs or cocoons of insects that it is able to 
find, constitute its chief sustenance. In early 
spring the opening buds of shrubs, and cater- 
pillars and other insects, afford it a meagre 
diet. Later in the spring, and through the 
greater part of summer, the eggs of birds, and 
their young, constitute its chief food, varied 
by a few insects and early berries. Later in 
the summer, and in early autumn, berries, 
small fruits, grains, and a few insects afford it 
a bountiful provender; and later in the autumn, 
when the frosts have burst open the burs of 
chestnuts and beechnuts, and exposed the 
brown ripe fruit to view, they form a palatable 
and acceptable food, and a large portion of 
these delicious nuts fall to the share of this 
busy and garrulous bird. 

The notes of the blue jay consist of a shrill cry, 
like jay-jay-jay, repeated often in a high key; 
a shriil whistle, like the syllables wheeo-wheeo- 
wheeo; a hoarse rattle, something like a king- 
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fisher’s notes, and an exceedingly sweet, bell- 
like note, that possesses a mournful tone, like 
that of a far off hamlet bell tolling a funeral 
dirge. 

Ihave often heard this tone in the autumn, 
when the leaves were falling from the trees, 
and all nature wore its funeral livery; and it 
seemed to me, when the clear song echoed from 
hillside to hillside in the forest, that the bird 
was wandering, like a forest elf, through the 
trees, mourning the decay of all the charms 
that had made them so beautiful through the 
spring and summer. 

Early in May the blue jays, having mated, 
commence building their nest. This is ustfally 
placed in a low fork of a pine or cedar tree, 
and is constructed of, first, a layer of coarse 
roots and twigs intertwined loosely, but 
strongly; then a layer of finer materials of 
the same; and the whole fabric is hollowed 
considerably, and lined with fine roots and 
leaves of the pines, arranged circularly around 
the interior. 

The female lays four or five eggs, which are 
usually a light olivaceous green, or greenish- 
drab, which is covered more or less thickly 
with spots of brownish black orumber. Some- 
times these spots are less distinct, being almost 
agrayish-brown. The size of the eggs is about 
the same as that of the robin’s, and the form is 
nearly the same. 

In confinement the blue jay makes a pleas- 
ing and interesting pet, being full of fun and 
mischief; and were it not for its piratical 
habits in the woods it would be a general 
favorite. But its raids on its neighbors are 
so well known, that in many districts it is 
greatly disliked. Still we would advise our 
boys and girls to observe its habits; and they 
will, perhaps, discover in it some good quali- 
ties that will nearly balance all its bad and 
unlovable ones. 

sciticreseelpatabihecgin 


A Hosprrat Car.— Among the American 
contributions to the great French Exposition 
is a hospital car. At one end is an apparatus 
for heating tea, coffee, and water, and in the 
same end is an ice-water tank; opposite is a 
lounge, which can be converted into a dissect- 
ing table by removing the top; an apothecary’s 
shop completes the furniture. At the other 
end are a wash-room, water-closet, and stove. 
Thirty stretchers, swung on India-rubber loops, 
fill the remainder of the car, leaving a passage- 
way through the centre. A patent stove, with 
hot-air pipes, connects underneath the car 
with six registers, which can be opened or shut 
at will. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 














CHARACTERS. — FRED, LAWRENCE, EUGENE, 
ToHN PARDOE. 


PART I. 


[Three young men seated around a table, with 
glasses, bottles, pitchers, cigars. ] 


Fred. (Taking a cigar.) If there’s anything 
I hate, it’s your conscientious fellows, like John 
Pardoe. 

Lawrence. Yes, with Maine-lawon the brain. 

Eugene. And a ‘‘thirst for knowledge.” 

Fred. I'm afraid John will die of thirst. 

Lawrence. What sent him to Boston, with 
his sanctimonious face? He ought to be a 
deacon, instead of a clerk in a dry-goods store. 

Eugene. Don’t call names. He lent me ten 
dollars once, when I was hard up; so there’s 
some good in him. 

Fred. Yes, too much good! He can wind 
all the customers round his little finger. 

Lawrence. Even old Devereux thinks he's 
next door to a Quaker. 

Fred. That’s why I hate him. He’s a prig 
and asneak! Come, boys, let’s get him into 
a scrape. 

Eugene. 1 don’t think it’s fair. 

‘ved. Why, the fact is, I’d like to take the 
conceit out of him. Let us once get him drunk 
on cider, or something; and, mark my words, 
we shouldn’t see so much of the Puritan in 
him. Wouldn’t his head drop! Think old 
Devereux would set him up on a pinnacle then? 
‘**O, what a fall was there, my countrymen!” 

Lawrence. (Rubbing his hands.) Agreed. 
Put some brandy in the cider. Nothing easier. 
Hold your face straight, Eugene Fletcher. 
Hark! Here he comes! 


PART II. 


[Same room. The same group around the ta- 
ble, with the addition of Jonn PARDOE.] 


Fohn. (His head nodding.) That’s the cider 


forme. (ising, and staggering.) We won't 
go home till morning. What’s o’clock? 

Fred. (Winking to the others.) Ah, ha! 
we're on the street, now — don’t you see? 

Fohn. (Clutching the lamp or drop-light.) 
And this is the lamp-post. (Hic.) 

Fred. (Laughing.) Why don’t you walk 
straight, my little man? 

Fohn. (Reeling from side to side, hitting 
chairs and table.) O,I'vea little (4c) business 
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each side of the (4c) street. (Sings.) ‘ Fa- 
ther, dear father, come home with me now.” 

Eugene. (Laughing.) The old gent can’t 
come. He’s a feeding of his pig. — (Aséde.) 
I say, boys, this is too bad! 

Fohn. (Going to window curtain.) You're 
a gentleman, sir! (Zakes of hat, makes low 
bow to curtain.) 

Fred. (Aside.) I’m glad wé're sober enough 
to enjoy the fun. He thinks he sees somebody. 
—(Aloud.) To whom are you bowing, my 
fine fellow? 

Fohn. (Hic.) To the only gentleman on the 
street (4ic), and that’s myself! 

Lawrence. (Laughing, and aside.) We 
haven’t got the conceit out of him yet. 

Fred. You're a saintish fellow, Pardoe. You 
always looked down upon the rest of us — now 
confess it? 

Fokn. Yes, down a mile, two miles. (Hic.) 
Guess why? 

Lawrence. Because ‘conceit in weakest 
bodies strongest works.” That’s Shakespeare. 
That’s why you looked down. 

Fohn. I live in the moon (Aic); HAVE to 
look down! 

Eugene. Ah, indeed! Then, perhaps, as 
you live up there, you can tell us something 
about the man in the moon. —(As/de.) Boys, 
this is wicked! How does he look? 

Fohn. Don’t look at all. He’s blind. 

Fred. Pity about him. Blindness is emi- 
nently undesirable. Ahem! So is drunken- 
ness! (JOHN about to fall. FRED takes him 
by the shoulder, and puts him in a chair.) 

Fohn. Hands off! (Hic.) Taking me be- 
tween your thumb and finger! Do you think 
I’m a pinch a snuff, eh? Perhaps you don’t 
know — ah, what kind of an angel (4c) you’re 
entertaining here! , 

Fred. (Aside.) An angel! Hear that! — 
(Aloud.) We only know you for a fellow- 
clerk of such exalted goodness that you won’t 
drink anything stronger than cider, though 
your breath has been known to indicate bran- 
dy. Hey, boys? And when you see a cigar, 
you say, ‘“* Turn away mine eyes from behold- 
ing vanity.” 

Sohn. (Dancing.): “Light as a puff of 
empty air.” So you didn’t know I was his 
Royal Highness, the Man in the Moon? 

Eugene. You don’t say so! Then I shall 
simply remark that you’ve come down too 
soon. 

Lawrence. (Laughing.) I guess there was 
a hard time among the clouds when you 
dropped through. I guess they thought twas 
lightening ! 
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Sohn. (Musingly.) ‘‘ How sweet the moon- 
light sleeps upon this bank!” (Touches pitch- 
er of cider.) 
‘“‘ The rising moon has hid the stars, 

Her level rays like golden bars.” 
Lawrence. (Laughing.) 1 don’t see it. 
Fohn. No; she's in the sulks, because T left. 

Eclipse. (Aiic.) Here, Hastings (¢aking FRED'S 
arm), allow me to introduce you (Jointing to 
the ceiling) to moon—in—’clipse. Moon, 
let me make you acquainted with (A/c) the 
brilliant Mr. Hastings, who (Ac) never was 
eclipsed. 

Boys. 
doe! 

Eugene. Tell us what you saw when you 
lived in the moon—there’s a good fellow. 
(Pats his shoulder.) 

Fohkn. Well, I saw three fools. 

Fred. That’s not much of a sight. It can 
be seen any day without going to the moon. 

Eugene. How did you know them for fools? 

Fohn. By various signs. The sign of the 
decanter for one. 

Eugene. There is method in his madness! 

Fohn. Another reason why I knew they 
were three fools, —they tried to take the con- 
ceit out of a fellow who had “ Maine-law” on 
the brain. 

Fred. He was listening at the door. 
does it mean? 

Fohn. He was not listening at the door; 
and it means this: he smelt the brandy and 
observed your sly glances, and never a drop 
did he swallow of your brandied cider, but 
threw the same out the window. 

Eugene. This is a pretty scrape. What can 
you think of us? You’ve acted your part to 
perfection. You're a trump. 

Fred. (Looking very pleasant, holding out 
his hand condescendingly.) My fine fellow, we 
only meant it as a joke. 

Sohn. Heaven preserve us from your jokes! 
For shame, boys! trying to ruin an unsophis- 
ticated country fellow like me! What might 
have been the end of it, if you had really set 
my brain on fire? O, boys, boys! what have 
I ever done to injure you? 

Eugene. Been too good and too popular— 
that’s all. Forgive us, Pardoe. 

Fred. Forgive a playful jest! 

Fohn. I dare say I shall —that is, to-mor- 
row. But I must go home first and think it 
over. [Exeunt. 


(All three.) Hurrah for Johnnie Par- 


What 


—— HE that has energy enough to root out 
a vice should go a little farther, and plant a 
virtue there. 
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THRE ORATOR. 
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DrREcTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


EW ENGLAND! provupty * 
may thy children claim 

Their honored BIRTHRIGHT by its 
humblest name! 

8COLD are thy SKIES, but, ever FRESH 
and CLEAR, 

No rank 'MALARIA * stains thine at- 
mosphere ; 

No fungous *wEEDs * invade thy 
scanty soil, 

Scarred by the ploughshare of un- 
slumbering toil. 

Long may the *pocTRINES 
sages taught, 

Raised from the quarries where their 
sires have wrought, 

Be like the *GRANITE * of thy rock- 
ribbed land, — 

As '*tsLow to 'REAR, * 
to *sTAND. 

If ever, trampling on her ancient 
path, 
Cankered by "trREACHERY * 
flamed by ‘twraTu, 
With smooth ‘*RESOLVEs, 
discordant *tcr1Es, 
The mad Briareus of **p1suNION . 
rise, 

Chiefs of *New ENGLAND! by your 
sires’ renown, 

*Dasu * the red torches of the rebels 
down! 

8 But if, at last, — her fading cycle 
run, — 

The '*ronGcue * must 'FoRFEIT what 
the 'tarm * has 'won, 

Then *trisE, wild *tccEAN! roll thy 
surging *SHOCK 

*FuLt on old *PLymMouTn’s 
crated rock! 

Scale the proud “sHarr * degenerate 
HANDS have hewn, 

Where bleeding *vALor 
flowers of June! 

‘Sweep in one tide her spires and 
turrets down, 


* by thy 


as **OBDURATE 


or in- 


or with 


* dese- 


* stained the 
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And howl her *tp1rGE above ® MoNADNOCK’s 
* crown! 

List not the tale; the Pilgrim’s hallowed 
shore, 

Though strown with *twEEDs, is 'GRANITE at 

the core; 

rather trust that ”*H& who made her 

WPREE 

Will keep her **rrug, as long as *FAITH * 
shall be! 


O, 


A FAOT WORTH REMEMBERING. 


ROBABLY many of our readers have no- 

ticed that words in the Bible are often 
printed in Italics, when there is clearly no oc- 
casion to pronounce them emphatically; and 
yet the common use of Italics is to signify that 
words so printed are to be made emphatic in 
reading. In Genesis i. 4, we read, “ God 
saw the light, that 7 was good;” and in Mat- 
thew ii. 3, we are told that, ‘‘ When Herod the 
kingyhad heard these things, he was troubled.” 
The Italics here seem to be useless, even if not 
positively misleading. But words and phrases 
printed in this character have no equivalent 
in the Hebrew and Greek from which the Old 
and New Testaments are translated, but are 
necessary to make complete sense in English 


where the expression in the original is ellipti- 


cal, or imperfect. It would perhaps have been 
better to use brackets for this purpose, as is 
usually done in other works. Thus, ‘God 
saw the light, that [it was] good,” would be a 
more intelligible mode of indicating the incom- 
pleteness of the sentence in the original than 
by the use of Italics, as in the common version 
of the Scriptures. But we must take things as 
we find them. Ww. 


THE FORESTS OF EUROPE. 


NE third of Germany, Sweden, Norway, 

and Russia is still covered with forest. 
In Austria and Prussia, the proportion is one 
fourth; in Belgium, one fifth; in Switzerland, 
one sixth; in Holland, one seventh; in France, 
onc eighth; in Italy, one ninth; and one twelfth 
in Spain. Great Britain, Turkey, and Greece 
are the only countries of Europe more desti- 
tute of forests than Spain. In Great Britain 
the proportion is one acre of wood to twenty 
of cleared land; and yet, to a traveller, Eng- 
land would appear to be a much better wooded 
country than Spain. The English plant trees 
in every hedge; and thus many of their best 
agricultural districts appear almost like a for- 
est. In Spain we may sometimes ride for miles 
without seeing hedge, or tree, or shrub. _./ 











THE SNOW BLOOKADE. 


A FEW inches of snow spoils the skating, 
even while it affords another amusement 
in the form of coasting. At the rinks in the 
cities the snow is promptly removed, but in 
the country it sometimes operates as a block- 
ade upon this delightful exercise. What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s; and the 
river or the pond is closed to the skater simply 
because there is no one to attend to the work 
of clearing the ice. 

We believe the boys might get almost as 
much sport out of removing the snow as from 
the skating itself, if they would unite their 
forces and agree upon a plan. Take a board 
six feet long, ‘‘ chamfer” one edge, and make a 
pole for it, like a road scraper. Have two or 
four handles to it, similar to those of a plough. 
To the pole attach a long rope, which should 
be manned by a string of boys, with two or 
four more at the handles to keep the scraper 
down. 

We have seen boys run for hours with a rope 
attached to a log, ‘ playing engine;” and we 
are inclined to think it would not be any more 
like work to drag the scraper in clearing the 
ice. If this plan does not commend itself to 
the boys, they can make up a purse, — after 
reserving the five cents to purchase ‘‘ Our 
Boys AND GrRLs,”—and hire a horse team 
to do the work; but we think they will feel 
better if they do the job themselves, for there 
is fun in it. ‘ 

A Partor Trick.—A boy and girl who 
understand the trick must be the operators. 
The boy kneels and puts his head under a 
chair. The company hand the girl a cent, or 
other coin, which she lays on the chair, after 
noticing the date herself. She then asks the 
boy whether it is odd or even; and he always 
answers correctly. When it is ‘‘odd,” she 
says, ‘‘Odd or even?” When it is even, she 
asks, “Js 7¢ odd or even?” and the boy is thus 
guided by the form of the question. 


Boys and girls at play should be as 
willing to listen as they are to speak. 
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AN you tell me why a hypocrite’s eye 
Can better descry, than you can or I, 
On how many toes a pussy cat goes? 


I’m sure I cannot. 


A man of deceit can best counterfeit; 
And so, I suppose, he can best count her toes. 


ANSWERS. 


It has an Acheen Head. 

It takes turns in going through Cork. 

It has a cable (Cabul) laid down upon it. 
49. He crosses the t’s (Tees). 
so. Como. 
51. Kankakee. 
52. So far as peace is concerned — first pure, 

then peaceable. 
53. Vocalize. 
54. Symbolize. 
£5. Martyriae. 59. I ea. 
56. Canonize. 60. Imp. 
61. A mewing cat is no mouser. 


46. 
47- 
48. 


§7- Degmatize. 


58. Idiot. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

62. Why are the condemned Fenians like 
Liverpool? 

63. Why ought the traveller to stop on the 
Rhine? 

64. Why was the British army in Maryland, 
in 1814, like a railroad passenger in Switzer- 
land, going north\from Thun? 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 

63. 


“In writing for Head Work, to whom shall 
I write?” asks J.G. P. Direct to Editor Our 
Boys and Girls, Boston. —The best enigmas 
are those in which each letter is used but 
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once. The fewer words the better. — We in- 
sert Joe’s 
; ENIGMA. 
67. It is composed of 32 letters. 
The 23, 30, 14, 19, 4, 13, 21, 16, ©, 29, 3, 
a noted man-otf-war. 
The 25, 1, 17, 20, 3, 7 was a southern general 
in the revolutionary war. 
The 9, 8, 16, 11, 15, 24, 31, 12, I9 was a cele- 
brated naval commander. 
The to, 27, 25, 11, 13, 23, 24 is a sound. 
The 10, 18, 2, 32, 13, 1 is a kingdom in Asia. 
The 26, 6, 28, 22 are much used in civilized 
countries. 


68. 


Now, boys and girls, you may use your skill 
at ‘‘word squaring,” which may be a new 
puzzle to most of you. Take four words, and 
arrange the letters so that they will form a 
square, and be the same, whether read from 
left to right, or from top to bottom, thus :— 


HAND 
AGUE 
NUTS 
DESK 


Now with this explanation construct a 
A VERBAL SQUARE. 
69. The first we use on the water; the second 


is a fabled giant; the third is the plural of a 
Bible craft; and the fourth is a trial. 


70. CHARADES. 
My frs?, if it fits, may be worn by us all, 
My second has travelled at least from Bengal; 
My whole is your scorn; yet—command your 
surprise — 
I sometimes have governed the good and the 
oe 


wise. 
ri hundred begins it, 
re hundred ends it, 
Five in the middle is seen; 
The first of all figures, 
The first of all letters 
Take up their stations between. 
* Join all together, and then you will bring 
Before you the name of an eminent king- 


41. 








